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Notes. 


‘THE DIARY OF LADY WILLOUGHBY.’ 


‘THE full title-page of this book as issued in 
1844 is as follows :— 

“So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby 
as relates to her Domestic History and to the 
Eventful Period of the Reign of Charles t' e First. 
Imprinted for Longman, Brown, Green & Long- 
mans, Paternoster Row, over against Warwick 
Lane, in the City of London. 1844.” 


‘The book is in post 4to, pp. iv-+ 174, and was 
printed by Charles Whittingham at the 
Chiswick Press. The narrative ends with 
30 March, 1648. 


A sequel was issued four years later, the 
title-page being :— 

“Some Further Portions of the Diary of Lady 
Willoughby which do relate to her Domestic 
History a d to the Stirring Events of the Latter 
Y ars of the Reign of King harles the First, the 
Protectorate and the Restoration. Imprinted 
for Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, Pater- 
noster Row, over against Warwick Lane, in the 
City of London. 1848.” 





The narrative ends with 29 Aug., 1663. 
The book is in post 4to, pp. iv-+178, and was 
printed by Charles Whittingham at the 
Chiswick Press. 

The following notice appears at the com- 
mencement of the 1844 volume :— 

“To the Reader. The Style of Printing and 
general appearance of this Volume have been 
adopted, as will be inferred from the date on the 
Title-page, merely to be in accordance with the 
Character of the Work.” 


At the commencement of the 1848 volume 
the following notice appears :-— 

‘* Preface. The Style of Printing and general 
appearance of this Volume have been adopted 
as they were in the First Part of the Diary, merely 
to be in accordance with the Design of the author, 
who in this work personates a lady of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 


These two books were very successful, 
and were reprinted in one volume, crown 
8vo, as lately as 1873, the original style 
being followed. The author was Hannah 
Mary Rathbone, 1798-1878. See ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xlvii. p. 308. 

The following quotation is from the 
Grolier Club monograph ‘ The Charles Whit- 
tinghams,’ issued in 1896 :— 

‘Longman, meanwhile, had engaged Whitting- 
ham to reprint ‘ The Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ 
a novel of seventeenth-century life. The first 
edit on of the book had come from another printing 
house, and it had not been a success. Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Henry Cole....suggested to the 
Longmans the preparation of a new edition of 
the Willoughby, rewritten in old-style phrases, 
printed with ‘ old-face’ type specially designed, 
and upon old-style paper, bound in the fashion 
of two centuries before. He also urged the pub- 
lishers to give Whittingham a free hand in the 
production of the book. The suggestion was 
adopted in part only, but the new attempt was 
sufficient for success. Whittingham used the 
old-face great primer for the Willoughby. The 
paper, however, though good enough in quality, 
was a rather poor mechanical imitation of seven- 
teenth-century hand-made stuff, and whatever 
effect its regular, horizontal rucks may or may 
not have had upon the sight of the generation of 
1844, it is exceedingly distressing to eyes of later 
date. Whittingham was for having hand-made 
paper, and for imitating in the most artistic way 
the best work of the period to which the book 
related. But the publishers would not follow 
him so far as that, although they did permi 
his daughter Charlotte [afterwards Mrs. B. F. 
Stevens] to change the author’s spelling and 
phrasing from the modern to the old style. In 
these circumstances the book made a success, and 
within the last: fifty years it has been several 
times reprinted.” 

I may note with reference to the above 
that the B.M. has no copy of any edition 
of the book previously to the issue of 1844, 
and there is no mention of any previous 
edition in any of the catalogues to which I 
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have access. The ‘D.N.B.’ notice of Mrs. 
Rathbone does not mention any issue of 
the book before 1844, and altogether I am 
inclined to be very sceptical as to the details 
given by the Grolier Club writer. The 
whole point of the book lies in the style in 
which it is written, and though it is possible 
that Miss Whittingham may have given 
some advice, or contributed here and there, 
I very much doubt if she rewrote the book 
or was in any material way responsible 
for it. I should be glad of any information 
on the subject. Wn. H. PEEt. 





‘THE COMING K—.,” &c. 


(See 9 S. viii. 344, 408.) 


It may not be inopportune to notice how 
remarkably a prophecy, or forecast, to be 
found in one of the above series of annuals, 
‘Edward the Seventh, a Play on the Past 
and Present Times with a View to the 
Future,’ London, 1876, is now receiving 
fulfilment after nearly forty years. At p. 78 
the scene begins :— 

**ScENE VIT. The harbour and quay of Kur- 
rachee. Transports and ironclads filling the 
port; embarkation of troops is rapidly going on. 
Soldiers from all parts of India throng the land, 
and intense enthusiasm prevails everywhere.... 
Enter an Indian juggler, who plays on his tom- 
tom as he sings :— 

Our Shah Zadah came to us, 
And thus to us did say: 

Now who their Prince will follow 
To drive his foes away ? 


Now who their Prince will follow 
When he to fight goes forth, 
With Mismarck’s savage Prussians, 


ee ey 


Up rose the golden morning 
On mountain and on sea, 
It gilded all the temples 
Of sea-laved Kurrachee ; 


It shone where four-score thousand 
Were marching to their ships ; 
It fell upon their lances, 
And turned to gold their tips. 


From every Indian city 
That boasts an old-time name, 
From every fighting district, 
That gallant army came ; 


From Agra’s marble palaces, 
From Gwalior’s ancient wall, 
From Delhi’s granite battlements, 

They answer to his call ; 


From where St. George’s fortress 
O’erlooks the Orient sea ; 

From the rock forts impregnable 
Of Trichinopoly ; 





From the burning southern cities, 
From the Punjaub and Peshawur ; 

Where the frowning rock defences 
Of Afghanistan tower ; 


The cities of the Nizam 
Had furnished of their might ; 
The henchmen of the Holkar 
Had gathered for the fight ; 


The Sikhs came from their mountains, 
And mustered at Lahore ; 

There was bustle at Baroda, 
And commotion at Mysore ; 


And not a sturdy hill-tribe 
But sent horsemen to the plain ; 
And twice five thousand Ghoorkas 
Thought the Prince’s call not vain. 


All sects, all castes, united 
To follow him to death ; 

There was no thought of sneaking, 
Of treason not a breath ; 


And all the nations wondered, 
And the foe fell back appalled, 
To see how India answered 
When the Prince of India called. 


At the second reference given, a corre- 
spondent questioned an _ editorial note 
which suggested the author of this clever 
and somewhat daring series of annuals was 
‘““a young clerk in the War Office,” stating 
that he could give the real name, but that 
the matter should be dropped for twenty 
years longer, “in order to excite no ani- 
mosities and to wound no susceptibilities.”’ 
As much more than half that time has now 
elapsed, and the personages dealt with have, 
almost without exception, passed away, 
may not the veil of anonymity now be with- 
drawn ? The series created a furore upon 
publication, and copies were bought by tens 
of thousands, though now only remembered 
by contemporaries, and in some degree 
known to book-collectors. W. B. H. 





DANTEIANA: MICHAEL SCOT. 
‘InF.,’ xx. 115-17. 


Quell’ altro che ne’ fianchi é cosi poco, 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il gioco. 


Was it ignorance or bias that led Dante into 
the injustice of placing Michael Scot in 
Hell’s fourth bolgia ? I believe that he was 
culpable under both counts. He had no 
business to condemn Scot to the ludicrous 
punishment which he metes out to necro- 
mancers. Scot was no more a necromancer 
than Roger Bacon, by whom Dante was: 
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presumably led to pass his libellous judg- 
ment, and whose splenetic attitude to his 
great contemporary is matter of history. 
lf Scot dabbled in alchemistic experiments, 
Bacon wrote his ‘Speculum Alchymie,’ and 
was condemned to confinement by a Chapter 
of his Order under his General, Jerome of 
Ascoli (afterwards Nicholas IV.), in 1278 
‘“‘propter quasdam novitates suspectas.” 
He, one would think, rather than Scot was 
deserving of the uncomfortable quarters 
allotted by the poet to fraudulent magicians. 
As to his petty envy, unworthy of a son of 
St. Francis, a signal instance is supplied by 
Dr. AS. Mackay (‘ D.N.B.’) thus :— 

“In another place (‘Compendium Studii’) 
Bacon observes, with a touch of the jealousy of 
a rival scholar, ‘ Michael Scot, like Herman,’ a 
German bishop and scholar of the same period, 
‘ascribed to himself many translations. But it 
is certain that Andrew, a Jew, laboured more in 
them; on which account Herman reported that 
Michael knew neither sciences nor languages.’ ”’ 

I have no desire to belittle Bacon (least 
of all when Oxford has recently—-10 June-— 
honoured his memory by celebrating his 
seventh centenary); I recognize his lin- 
guistic attainments and_ scientific know- 
ledge, and remember that he was regarded 
as the ‘finest flower of Oxford culture.” 
But I also recall Prof. Adamson’s verdict 
(‘D.N.B.’) that at one time he was “in 
no special sense a brilliant light in the 
scholastic firmament,’ while Scot was long 
famed as mathematician, physician, and 
s-holar. As we also know, a less desirable 
renown attached itself to his ‘‘ clarum et 
venerabile nomen.” 

‘* His great fame [observes Dr. Mackay again] 
and varied learning soon led to an accretion of 
legends round his name, which hid his real merits 
and transformed the man of science into a 
magician. 

Like the proverbial snowball, this “ accre- 
tion of legends ” crescit eundo. Dante, him- 
self a Franciscan Tertiary, and so afire with 
a fellow-feeling, suffered his uninformed 
judgment to be unfairly biased by the petty 
jealousy of his great co-religious, and set 
the ball rolling. Boccaccio gave it further 
impetus in the Ninth Tale of the Eighth 
Day of his ‘ Decameron ’ thus :-— 

“Dovete adunque sapere che egli non ha 
ancora guari che in questa citt& [Florence] fu 
un gran maestro in nigromanzia, il quale ebbe 
nome Michaele Scotto» percid che di Scozia era,” 
&e. 

And so it has wheeled on in perpetual 
motion through the intervening centuries 
to the days of our own great Wizard of the 
North (Michael’s not unworthy namesake), 





who, in his ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
(Canto IT. stanza xiii. 1. 2 seq.), wrote :— 
In these far climes it was my lot 


To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 
A wizard, of such dreaded fame, 


and explains (note O)* the reference so :— 


“Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie flourished 
during the 13th century, and was one of the am- 
bassadors sent to bring the Maid of Norway to 
Scotland, upon the death of Alexander ITI. By 
a poetical anachronism, he is here placed in a 
later era [middle of sixteenth century]. He was: 
a man of much learning, chiefly acquired in 
foreign countries. He wrote a commentary upon 
Aristotle, printed at Venice in 1496; and several 
treatises upon natural philosophy, from which 
he appears to have been addicted to the abstruse 
studies of judicial astrology, alchemy, physio- 
gnomy, and chiromancy. Hence he _ passed 
among his contemporaries for a skilful magician. 

ante also mentions him as a renowned 
wizard, ‘ Inf.,’ cant. xxmo. A personage, thus 
spoken of by biographers and historians, loses 
little of his mystical fame in vulgar tradition. 
Accordingly, the memory of Sir Michael Scott 
survives in many a legend; and in the south of 
Scotland, any work of great labour and antiquit 
is ascribed, either to the agency of Auld Michael, 
of Sir William Wallace, or of the devil. Tradi- 
tion varies concerning the place of his burial ; 
some contend for Home Coltrame, in Cumber- 
land ; others for Melrose Abbey. But all agree,. 
that his books of magic were interred: in his 
grave, or preserved in the convent where he died.” 

On this Dr. Mackay (luc. cit.) observes :— 

“Michael Scot belonged to the family of the 
Scots of Balwearie, near Kirkaldy in Fife. Sir 
Walter Scott erred in identifying him with Sir 
Michael Scot of Balwearie, who, with Sir David 
Wemyss of Wemyss, was sent to fetch the Maid 
of Norway to Scotland in 1290.” 

Scott’s error of identification was obviously 
due to similarity of name and epoch and 
identity of family. But that both Cary and 
Plumptre should have tacitly accepted it as 
genuine history is almost incredible. Says 
Cary, after quoting Boccaccio’s allusion :— 

**T make no apology for adding the following’ 
curious particulars extracted from the notes to 
Mr. Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ a poem 
in which a happy use is made of the superstitions 
relating to the subject of this note.” 

The “ curious particulars ’’ and the “ super- 
stitions”” of which Scott made “a happy 
use” were mistakenly assigned by him to 
the wrong man, though correct when predi- 
cated of the right one. Good Sir Walter 
perpetrated a double anachronism——one 
designedly and lawfully, the other un- 
critically, since, as Dante’s victim died circa 


*In the “ Author’s Edition’’ this is given 
as ‘‘ Note 2C.’’ Mine bears no date, but belongs, 
apparently. to the early forties. The “ Advertise- 
ment’’ states that it was printed ‘“‘from the 
Author’s interleaved copy of 1831.” 


5) 
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1235, he could hardly have fetched ‘the 
Maid of Norway to Scotland” in 1290. 
Cary’s eye had clearly not observed the 
impossibility, for which alone an apology 
was due. 

Dean Plumptre is even more unintelligible 
in his reference to Scott's note. Not only did 
the identification error escape his vigilance, 
but he confidently prints 1290” as the 
date of Michael Scot’s death. This would 
almost show that he acquiesced in the identi- 
fication theory. If so, his usual discrimina- 
tion was gravely at fault here. Surely he 
must have known that a consensus of 
authorities places that event in 1234 or 
1235 at the latest. Or it may be that, in 
a momentary inattention, he confused the 
date of Bacon’s death—1294—-with that of 
Scot’s. But while the Dean’s comment 
begins with bad history, it closes with an 
accurate statement :—. 

** Roger Bacon speaks scornfully of him cine 
as a pretender to science, and this may have 
influenced Dante’s judgment (° Op. Tert.,’ i. 25). 
Comp. ‘ Phil.’ in loc.’ 

Another, and a not impossible, view of 
Dante’s dislike of Scot is furnished by the 
Rev. J. Wood Brown in his ‘ Enquiry into 
the Life and Legend of Michael Scot,’ 1897. 
After observing “that ““we are to see in him 
a Pascal of the thirteenth century,” he 
says :— 

‘‘ His [Dante’s] reference to Michael Scot is 
undoubtedly a case of the like kind [a Ghibelline 
bias]. As a seer whose attention was fixed on 
the past he was naturally impatient of those who 
pretended to unfold the future. Scot, as the 
author of prophetical verses, seemed to Dante a 
fair object for censure, as one who had degraded 
the sacred art of the bard to serve the purposes 
of a charlatan....An additional proof that this 
was in fact the yeason for Dante's harsh dealing 
with Scot may be seen in the ‘ Dittamondo’ of 
Fazio degli Uberti....It was to reinforce this 
unfavourable judgment based on other grounds 
that Dante adopted the legend already popular 
regarding Scot’s magical studies....Such then 
were the magiche frode of which Dante accuses 
Scot, and it is easy to see that the sting of the 
verse lies just here; in the unreality it attributes 
to the magician’s art, much as if the poet had 
called him in plain prose, ‘ no mage, but a common 
juggler.’ ” 

Not even these conjectural readings of 
Dante’s mind exonerate him from gross in- 
humanity to Scot; and a tu quoque is in- 
evitable. If Scot dared to indulge in 
** prophetical visions,’ so did he; if Scot 
was a ‘common juggler,” Dante was the 
Magus Magorum. Happily for mankind, the 
visions of both dreamers were just dreams 
cand nothing more. J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205.) 


1786. During this year there appeared 
Holecroft’s ‘ Prologue ’ to Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘The Widow's Vow ’ (produced at the Hay- 
market, 29 June, 1786), the play being 
published anonymously (London, G. G. J. 
& J. Robinson, Paternoster Row, 1786). 
The ‘ Prologue’ was reprinted in The Town 
and Country Magazine, July, 1786 (18: 383), 
and The Universal Magazine for the same 
month (79: 41), in which the play was listed 
as a “‘new publication.” 


1786. ‘“‘ An amorous Tale of the chaste loves of 
Peter the Long and his most honoured Dame 
Blanche Bazu, his Feal Friend, Blaise Bazu, and 
the History of the Lovers’ Well. Imitated from 
the original French, by Thomas Holcroft. 
London: Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row. Octavo, 
4-+ 1-236 pp. 

The work was mentioned in the ‘ Memoirs ’ 

(p. 107), and advertised in the Robinsons’ 

second edition of Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Child of 

Nature,’ 1789; but was reviewed as early 

as November, 1786, in The Universal Maqa- 

zine (79: 279), and in The Monthly Review 
for June, 1787 (76: 521). There were 

French editions in 1765 and 1778, either of 

which Holcroft may have used. 


M.DCC.LXXXVI.”’ 


Written in French, by 
Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. Translated 
into English by Thomas Holcroft. London: 
printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater- 
noster Row, 1786.’ Octavo, 16+1-347 pp. 
The contents of the above :— 

The Death of Adam—Hagar in the Wilderness 
—tThe Sacrifice of Isaac—Joseph made known 
to his Brethren—Ruth and Naomi—The Wife 
of Sarepta—The Return of Tobias. 

It is rather strange to find Holcroft, who 
was an avowed atheist, translating these 
pieces, and we can look on it as scarcely 
more than mere hackwork. It is men 
tioned in Tie Town and Country Magazine 
for September, 1786 (18: 487); in The 
Universal Magazine for April, 1786 (78: 223) ; 
in The English Review for July, 1786 (8: 35) ; 
and in The Monthly Review for November, 
1786 (75: 397); but the preface was dated 
London, March, 1786. We have record 
of another edition at Dublin, 1786 (British 
Museum Catalogue); and of one at Fre- 
dericksburg, printed by L. G. Mullin, for 
the Rev. Mason L. Weems, 1797, probably 


1786. ‘‘ Sacred Dramas 3 
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a private impression by a lover of the 
Biblical, who had no compunctions about 
literary piracy. 

Miss Sally Nelson Gravatt, Librarian at 
the Wallace Library, Fredericksburg, Va., 
writes me :— 

“IT am unable to find anything concerning.... 
L. G. Mullm. The Rev. Mason L. Weems was 
Rector of old Pohick Church in Fairfax Co. when 
Washington attended that church, was also 
author of a Life of Washington and one of Marion. 
Later [1790] he was book-agent for Matthew [sic] 
Carey of Philadelphia.” 

From Henry Howe (‘ Historical Collec- 
tions of Virginia,’ Charleston, 1845, pp. 
256-7) and Bishop William Meade (‘ Old 
Churches, Ministers,and Families of Virginia,’ 
Philadelphia, 1857, vol. ii. pp. 234-6) we 
can fill out the picture of a parson who 
travelled through the South selling books 
for Mathew Carey, amusing himself and 
others with his fiddle, writing and preaching 
eloquently against drunkenness and gam- 
bling, working for a Catholic publisher, and 
carrying Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ and the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s answer side by side in 
h's shaky little wagon, but withal enjoying 
life, making himself and others laugh, and 
supporting his large family. 

““He knew no distinction of Churches. He 
preached in every pulpit to which he could gain 
access, and where he could recommend his books.” 
His chief claims to fame are that he once 
sold, in a single year, three thousand copies 
of a high-priced Bible, and that it is on his 
questionable authority that the story of 
Washington and the cherry-tree ultimately 
rests. The edition of the ‘ Sacred Dramas ’ 
was all in the day’s work, nothing more. 


Genest evidently ignored, or was ignorant 
of, Holeroft’s version when he remarked 
(6: 464) :— 

**A translation of Mme. de Genlis’s ‘ Theatre of 

Education’ was printed in 1787, but there seems 
to have been a prior translation in 1781.” 
Yet his summary shows very little duplica- 
tion of the 1787 translation over Holcroft’s. 
Letters between Madame de Genlis and 
Holcroft, 1785, which say that a new (French) 
edition is in the press, and that a copy will 
he forwarded to him, would seem to indicate 
that Holeroft’s was the authorized version 
(‘ Memoirs,’ pp. 268, 281). 

“Théatre & Vusage des jeunes personnes, 
ou Théatre d’édueation,’ was issued at 
Paris, 1779-80, in four volumes octavo, 
and also four volumes duodecimo. Another 
edition appeared in 1785, seven volumes 
duodecimo, and it is to this that Madame 
de Genlis refers in her letter. (Thus it isin 





the Bibliothéque Nationale—Yf 5975-5981— 
though Quérard says five volumes in his 
‘France littéraire,’ 3: 311). We find that 
in the early editions Madame de Genlis had 
followed her piece on ‘ The Death of Adam ’ 
with that of the same title by Klopstock in 
Friedel’s translation (Quérard—also in the 
‘Nouveau Théaétre Allemand’). It will be 
remembered that Friedel was a co-worker 
with De Bonneville, a Parisian intimate 
of Holeroft’s, so the Genlis dramas were 
probably brought to Holcroft’s attention 
through one or the other of these men. 
Holcroft’s work appeared, as noted above, 
in 1786, and was apparently taken from 
the second Paris edition which Madame de 
Genlis had offered to forward to him. 
Holeroft’s is only a selection. 
Now as to the prior translation :— 
“Theatre of Education. Translated from the 
French of the Comtesse de Genlis. Legon com- 
mence, exemple achéve. La Motte, Fable de 
lAigle et ’Aiglon. In four volumes. Second 
edition. London: Printed for T. Cadell and 
P. Elmsly, in the Strand, and T. Durham,. 
Charing-Cross. 1781.” Octavo. I., 8+9- 
522; II., 4+3-463; IIL, 4+3-432; IV.,. 
2+22+23-408. 
Vol. I. was reviewed in The London Maga- 
zine for December, 1780 (49: 569), and 
Vols. II.-IV. in the March, 1781, issue of the: 
same periodical (59: 141). 


This second edition, in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, is the only one I have been: 
able to examine, but the British Museum 
Catalogue notes, in addition to this, a first 
edition of 1781, and ‘‘ another edition,” in 
four volumes, Dublin, 1783. Some interest 
is to be found in the statement in the ‘ Ad- 
vertisement ’ that the work ‘in less than a. 
year from publication has been translated 
into six foreign languages”; and in a note 
at the end :— 

“The original of the Theatre of Education,. 
imported by P. Elmsly, opposite Southampton- 
Street in the Strand, London.” 

The 1787 translation noted by Genest 
is recorded in the British Museum Catalogue- 
as ‘“‘a new translation,” and was evidently 
done by more than one person, mention 
being made in the Preface of “the trans- 
lators.”” This, the third translation to 
appear, bore the following title-page :— 
““The Theatre of Education. A new translation. 

from the French of Mme. la Marquise de 

Sillery, late Mme. la Comtesse de Genlis. 

London: Printed for J. Walker at Charing 

Cross. 1787.” 

Copies are in the British Museum and im 
the Yale University Library. 
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1786. ‘‘ Caroline of Lichtfield. (A novel trans- 
lated from the French of I. P. de Bottens, 
Baroness de Montolieu, by Holcroft. London: 
G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster Row. 
1786.) Octavo or duodecimo (?), 3 vols. 

An error in spelling, taking the German 
for the name of an English town, has caused 
the work to be often mentioned as ‘ Caroline 
of Litchfield.’ The earliest French edition 
was 1786 (Larousse, 3, 1: 432), and there is 
indication that this was imported into Eng- 
iand by Elmsly (New Review, March, 1786, 
%: 184). My information concerning this 
work is mostly second-hand, since I have 
not heen able to see a first edition of 
the English. References to the work are 
to be found in the British Museum Cata- 
Jogue, in Watt, Allibone, The English 
Review for October, 1786 (8: 253), Monthly 
Review for March, 1787 (76: 265), a review 
which clearly indicates Holcroft as translator, 
and The European Magazine for November, 
1786 (10: 343), and for December, 1792 
(22: 403); and in the same column as Tooke’s 
‘Diversions of Purley’ in The Universal 
Magazine, supplement to vol. Ixxviii. p. 379, 
June, 1786. In the ‘ Memoirs’ (p. 107) we 
find that Holeroft was working on it during 
the 1783 Paris trip; and an advertisement in 
the Robinsons’ second edition of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Child of Nature,’ 1789, indicates a 
second edition in three volumes—probably, 
as was the Robinsons’ custom, an impression 
almost identical with the first. 

The American edition is :— 

“Caroline of Lichtfield; a novel. Translated 
from the French by Thomas Holcroft. The 
First American Edition. In two volumes. 
Idole d’un cceur juste, et passion du Sage, 
Amitié, que ton nom soutienne cet ouvrage 3 
Régne dans mes écrits, ainsi que dans mon 
coeur, Tu m’appris 4 connaitre, 4 sentir le bon- 
heur. Voltaire. London. Printed: New 
York, Re-printed and sold by J. S. Mott, No. 70, 
Vesey ee 1798.” Duodecimo, L., 243- 
144 ; 243-153 pp. 

Othe probe are as follows :— 

“‘Caroline of Lichtfield. A Novel. In_ three 
volumes. Translated from the French of 
Madame Montolieu, by Thomas Ifolcroft. 
Idole dun coeur juste, et passion du sage, 
Amitié, quexton nom soutienne cet ouvrage ! 
Régne dans mes écrits, ainsi que dans mon coeur ! 

Tu mappris a connoitre, a sentir le bonheur. 
VottarrE. | New Edition. Vol.I. London: 

Printed at the Minerva Press for A. K. Newman 

and Co. Leadenhall-street, and Jose “ Booker, 

Bond-street. 1817.”’ Octavo. I., p.1.+-2+1- 

248; II., p.l.+2+1-248; III., 2+1-263 pp. 

On the final page of each volume, and on 
the two p.l. extant, appears “‘ Printed by 
J. Darling, Leadenhall-Street, London,” at 
the end of vol. i. and the end of vol. ii. with 
«capital S, elsewhere with lower-case s. 








I give the French in an attempt to locate 


the edition which Holeroft used for transla- 
tion :— 
“Caroline. Par Madame de ***, Publiée par 


le traducteur de Werther. | Idole dun ceeur 
juste, & passion du sage, | Amitié que ton nom 
soutienne cet ouvrage ; | Regne dans mes écrits, 
ainsi que dans mon ceur,| Tu mappris 
connaitre, a sentir le bonheur. | VOLTAIRE, 
‘Mélanges de Poésies.’ |Tome Premier. A 
Lausanne, Aux dépends de Auteur, & se vend 
chez Francois La-Combe. M.D.CC.LXXXVI.’ 
Duodecimo. I., 2 p.1.+2-+1-384; II., p.l.+2 
++ 1-333 pp. 
In the second volume the date reads 


M.DCC.LXXXVI., without the superfluous 
period. The copy in the British Museum 
(12510, aaaa. 5) is inscribed on the inside 
front cover of each volume “ John Moore,”’ 
and on the p.l. ‘‘ John Moore, Lausanne, the 
gift of the Authoress Mad™¢ de Montolieu,”’ 
but I take none of this writing for Monto- 
lieu’s. 

‘Caroline de Lichtfield. Par Madaine de *** 


Publié par le Traducteur de Werther. Nou- 
velle Edition, Avec des Corrections considérables. 
Tome Premier. [Vignette flower.] A Londres, 

Et se trouve a Paris, Chez Buisson, Libraire, 
Hétel de Mesgrigny, rue des Poitevins, N°. 13. 

M.DCC.LXXXVI. Octavo. I., p.l.+2+5-292 ; 
II., p.l.+2-+5-247 pp. 

The title-page of vol. ii. has a different 


vignette—two horsemen and a dog; spells 
Hotel de Mesgrigny with a lower-case h ; 
uses a period, after the three ***; and has 
N8. instead of N°. 


“Caroline de Lichtfield, par Madame de ***; 


publie par le Traducteur de Werther. Seconde 
Edition, 2 Tomes, 12mo. Elmsly.” 


I have copied the above just as it stands in 


Matty’s New Review for March, 1786 (9: 184). 
Elmsly was an importer, so the impression 
referred to may be either the Lausanne or 
the Paris book. At any rate, we get from the 
review an indication of another edition and 
the statement that ‘“ this novel has... .been 
eagerly read by the ladies.” 


“Caroline de Lichtfield, par Madame de ***, 


Publié par le Traducteur de Werther. Tome 
Premier. [Vignette.] A Paris, Chez Louis, 
libraire, rue Séverin, N°. 29. An III de la 
République frangaise [1795].’’ Duodecimo. 

p.l.+front.+2-+1-252 ; II., p.l.+front.+2 
wre he F349 ; IIL, p.l.+front.+2+1-280 pp. 


The vignettes in the three volumes all 


differ. Bound in at the end of the second 
volume are: ‘‘ Premiere Romance de Caro- 
line, Musique de M. le Comte de Colem- 
berg,” ‘“‘Méme Romance, Musique de 
l Auteur de Caroline,’ and ‘‘ Romance N°. 2. 
Musique de |’ Auteur.” 
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And then I have seen two volumes of a 
three-volume French edition, as follows :— 
I. ‘‘ Caroline de Lichtfield. par Madame de Monto- 

lieu. avec la musique des Romances par 

d’auteur. A Londres. de Vimprimerie de 

R. Juigné, 17, Margaret-street, Cavendish 

Square. 1809.” Octavo, 2-+-4-188 pp. 

iI. ‘‘ Caroline de Lichtfield. par Madame de Monto- 
lieu. avec la musique des Romances par 
d’auteur. A Londres. De Vimprimerie de P. 
Da Ponte, 15, Poland Street, pour R. Dulau et 

Co. Soho -Square. 1809.” Octavo, 2-+1- 


183 pp. 
ELBRIDGE COLBY. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 





SiucE or Namor, 1695.—In the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, pub- 
lished in Lee’s ‘ History of Tetbury,’ there is 
anentry under 1695 of the payment of 5s. “to 
the ringers when Namur was surrendered.” 
his was when King William ITT. of England 
took the town on 23 July from Marshal 
Boufflers, the French general. 

Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 


Mons: BrsiiocraPsicAt Hoax.—Mons, 

now for ever memorable for its gallant defence 
by the British, was once made notorious by a 
geeat b:bliographical hoax. In ‘ John Francis, 
Publisher of ‘‘ The Athenzeum ”’’ (Bentley, 
1888, now Macmillan), it is stated that The 
slthencum of the 26th of February, 1848, 
gives an account of the hoax which had 
been perpetrated in 1840 by M. Chalons, 
President of the Society of Bibliographers 
at Mors, who had caused to be sent to all 
the mest eminent book-collectors in Belgium 
2, catalogue announcing the sale by auction 
on the 10th of August, at Binche, near Mons, 
of “the very extraordinary and unique library 
belonging to the old Count de Fortsas.”’ 
The Catalogue stated that 
“the peculiar mania of the deceased was, never 
to admit a single volume into his collection of 
books which had been mentioned by any other 
bibliographer ; and that whenever he learned 
that a work which he possessed had been so 
mentioned, such work was doomed for sale at 
any price. 
Full details were given of the Count, his 
last illness, and the day of his death. The 
hooks were admirably hit off in the way of 
<lescription by bibliographical notes. 

The hoax was only discovered when the 
bookworms arrived at Binche, and found 
the notary whose name had been given in 





complete ignorance of the matter. The 
mortification of those who had been tricked 
was so great that they resolved that the 
affair should be kept secret, but unfortu- 
nately the librarian of the Royal Library of 
Brussels, Baron de Reiffenberg—a_ book- 
connoisseur of the first order—had obtained 
a grant for the purpose of purchasing for 
the royal collection, and when he returned 
the money the hoax was revealed. The 
British Museum has a copy of the jeu d’esprit. 





Tur JEWS AND THE WaAR.—1'o the many 
notes which have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ on 
the Jews should be added a note of the 
patriotic appeal made by the Chief Rabbi 
to rally to the flag :— 

“Once more will we prove that the old Macca- 
bean spirit is still alive among us. We wiil offer 
our lives to defend Great Britain's ideals of justice 
and humanity! In ever-larger numbers will we 
continue to join the army of our King.” 

The message to the Navy is :— 

“We have every confidence in the bravery, 
loyalty, and efficiency of our sailors. The nation’s 
cause is a just one, and justice will prevail.” 

xX. ¥. 2. 


COLONISTS IN BeRMUDA, 1620.—It may 
interest some of your readers to know that 
old Speed’s Map of Bermuda (B.M. refer- 
ence, ‘‘ Maps, 95 d. 12”) gives the names 
and holdings of each colonist in the island 
in c. 1620. F. Vine RarnsrorD. 


** CORDWAINER.”’ — The 
to modern 


Tie Daily 


‘* PERISHER ”’: 
following interesting additions 
English are abstracted from 
Herald—“* What is a Perisher ? A Perisher 
is one who, knowing there is a Socialist 
Tailor, buys his clothes from a Capitalist 
Clothes Seller.” 

A “cordwainer”’ is “‘a worker in goatskin 
leathers”: probably the old heavy cordovan 
is meant, a leather originally dressed in 
Morocco by the Moors, and brought into 
Furope about the eighth century, when 
the huge tanneries of Cordova gave it its 
modern name. There is hardly any market 
to-day for “ cordovans ”’ at all. 

M. L. R. Brespar. 


** AS COOL AS A CLOCK.’’—I find this com- 
parison in Thomas Lodge’s ‘ Euphues Sha- 
dow,’ 1592, sig. G2. As the dictionaries 
do not notice it, the example is perhaps 
unique: “A little kindnes maks him who 
was as hote as a tost, as coole as a clock.” 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 
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THE 1618 Epition or Stow’s ‘ SuRvVEY.’ 
—There is a slight variation in the copies 
of this interesting edition that has not 
received the notice it deserves. In several 
copies two extra leaves, identified as ‘‘ *” 
and ‘‘ * 2,” are inserted between pp. 20 
and 21. Their matter describes the New 
River and the ceremony of admitting the 
water into the first basin at Clerkenwell, 
*“Michelmas Day, 1613.” As there is no 
break in the context, this inset would hardly 
be noticeable, but for the omission of pagina- 
tion and the direction ‘‘ Let this halfe sheete 
be plac’d betweene Folio 20 and 21.” 

The occasion for these additional pages 
is remarkable. There is no apparent reason 
for the omission from the work, as originally 
prepared, of any description of the New 
River. It might be assumed that Munday 
had completed his revision and extension of 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ before 1613, but his text 
records many events occurring later ; for 
example, the consecration of the church- 
yard of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 4 June, 
1617, and the mayoralty of William Hally- 
day, 1617. It is evident, therefore, that 
the matter dealt with in the inset was an 
accidental omission. 

In one copy of the book before me the 
inset is folded and loose; in another there 
is a contemporary MS. note at the foot of 

. 20, “ Turne backe to ye page next follow- 
ing his Epistle to ye Ld. Bp. of London,” 
but the inset is not there now. Recently 
I was shown a copy of the inset stitched in 
covers of contemporary heavy white paper. 
So there is sufficient support for the assump- 
tion that it was prepared subsequently to the 
publication of the book, and distributed to 
the subscribers and booksellers. 

If the omission of this matter from his 
work was not an oversight by Munday, we 
may suppose that he intended preparing a 
work of some importance on the New River; 
or this was the intention of one of his friends, 
and he avoided anticipating it until it was 
known the design would not be pursued 
further. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“A SANDY PIG FOR AN ACORN.’’—This 
saying I have heard at times all my life, the 
meaning being that sandy-coloured pigs are 
the ones most partial to acorns. The fruit 
of the oak is said to make tough bacon. 
The saying is also applied to sandy or red- 
haired men and women, who are considered 
to have “ likings ” for the other sex. ‘‘ Aye! 


a sandy pig for a ackon!” is the way 
many people use it. 
Worksop. 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Scrore Cotquitr.—Several of the ances- 
tors of the family of Colquitt-Craven of 
Brockhampton Park, co. Glos., bore this 
name. Is it known how they came by it ? 
The eighteenth-century Colquitts were a 
race of Custom House officials at Poole, 
Leith, and Liverpool. The first Scrope 
Colquitt I have met with was born in 1719, 
the son of John Colquitt and Frances, dau. 
of Roger Smith of Frolesworth, co. Leic. 
He had a son of the same name (b. 1752), 
who had a son Scrope Milner Colquitt, B.A., 
of B.N.C., Oxford (d. 1825, aged 23). The 
latter had a cousin Lieut.-Col. John Scrope 
Colquitt, who was wounded and died at 
Seville in 1812. The first John mentioned 
above was a son of John and Frances Allen 
of Christleton, co. Chester. Information 
about the use of the name and arms of Milner 
would be interesting also. 

A memorial to Scrope Milner Colquitt, 
and a window, in Childwall Church, co. 
Lanc., bear a fesse fretty (?) between three 
cinquefoils, a mullet for difference (Colquitt) 
impaling; three lozenges conjoined in fesse, 
each charged with a besant (Milner). 

R. S. B. 


‘WHARTON HALL: THE LEGEND OF THE 
Lapy’s Rest..—Where may the original of 
this poem be found ? and is it known who 
wrote it? I have a MS. copy of it, but do 
not think it can be a very correct one, it 
appearing scmewhat slipshod. The Preface 
states :— 

‘* Wharton Hall in Westmorland was the seat 
of Philip, the celebrated Duke of Wharton— 
‘the scorn and wonder of our days,’ so cruelly 
dissected by Pope. 

‘* He banished his beautiful young wife to this 
place in consequence of her disobeying his com- 
mands to keep their child, an only son to whom 
he was fondly attached, at the Hall. Great dis- 
turbance arising at this time in London, the 
duchess, with affectionate solicitude for her: 
husband’s safety, followed him to Town, where 
the young Marquis took the small-pox and died.” 


CuRIOUS. 


‘THE Hero OF NEw OrtEans.”’’—Can 
any one say who is meant by this term ? 
I have come across this designation without 
any name attached to it. I am under the 
impression that the person referred to was: 
a British army officer. G. 





ey 
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ie Banco WAS HIS NAME, O!’’—In his 
‘The Spirit of the Downs’ Mr. Arthur 
Beckett, in a chapter headed ‘Songs of the 
South Downs,’ quotes an old forfeit-song 
known as ‘ Bango,’ which was sung at 
harvest suppers :— 

The miller’s old dog 

Lay on the mill floor, 

And Bango was his name, O. 

B—-A and N—G—O, 

And Bango was his name, O. 
Mr. Beckett tells us that the method of 
singing this song was as follows :-—— 

““The leader would sing the verse, repeating 
the fourth line thrice, and, turning to his right- 
hand neighbour, would say ‘B,’ the next man 
would say ‘A,’ the third ‘N,’ the fourth ‘ G,’ 
the fifth ‘O,’ whereupon the whole company 
roared out the chorus, ‘And Bango was _ his 
name, O!’ If one of the singers missed his 
proper letter, he had to drink an extra glass of 
beer ! 

Have you seen old Simon’s wallet 
Hanging on the wall, O ? 

Budget, bottle, wallet, satchel, 
Hanging on the wall, O! 


Have you seen the beggar’s wallet 
Hanging on the nail, O 
Mutton, bacon, beef and pudden, 
Hanging on the nail, O! 
And so the song worked round the room. I 
have heard this old forfeit-song sung in the north 
of England to another tune; the words were 
slightly different, and the miller’s dog was known 
as ‘ Bingo.’ ” 

Mr. Beckett might have referred his 
readers to ‘Ingoldsby,’ who in an introduc- 
tory notice to ‘A Lay of St. Gengulphus ’ 
sets out the following “ primitive ballad ” 
in burlesque black-letter :— 

A Franklyn’s dogge leped over a style, 
And hys name was littel Byngo. 

B with a Y—Y with an N, 

N with a G—G with an O, 

They call’d hym littel Byngo ! 


Thys Franklyn, Syrs, he brewed goode ayle, 
And he called it Rare goode Styngo ! 

S, T, Y, N, G, O! 

He call’d it Rare goode Styngo ! 


Nowe is notte thys a prettie song ? 
I thinke it is, bye Jyngo ! 
J wythe a Y—N, G, O— 
I sweare yt is, bye Jyngo! 
Can any of your readers tell me the origin 
of the song ? F. R. GAte. 


_“Jotty Ropsins.”—What is the allu- 
sion? I find the phrase in Tho. Lodge’s 
‘Wits Miserie,’ 1596, p. 18 :— 

“Paying him out the mony and receiuing his 
assurance, he casts Iolly Robbins in his head how 
to cousin the simple fellow.” 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 





DeENE Hotes or Dane Hotes, LItTrLe 
THURROCK.—Can any one give information 
as to these holes (visited by me last week), 
their origin and use ? A. B—Rr. 

[These holes were discussed in our pages in 
1882-3. A correspondent quoted Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of subterranean life in winter (‘Georg.,’ ili. 
376 ff.). Mr. Elton’s ‘ Origins of English His- 
tory’ and the Transactions of the Essex Arch. 
Society, vol. ii. pt. iii., were also referred to 
(68S. vi. 414). Mr. JoHN Murray (ibid., p. 436) 
compared the dene holes with the cavities in the 
neighbourhood of Reims used as_ wine-cellars. 
In 6 S. vii. Str J. A. PICTON raised the question 
as to the strata in which such cavities have been 
made, and ibid., p. 309, CANDIDUS expressed the 
opinion that it was a mistake to suppose that 
they were quarries for chalk; and Mr. NESBITT 
and other correspondents referred to The Archawo- 
logical Journal, Nos. 152, 153, for an exposition 
by Mr. Spurrell of the theory that they are 
granaries or refuges.] 


ApMIRAL Lorp RopNrEy.—There seems 
some doubt as to the ancestry of Admiral 
Lord Rodney. Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ (1861 ed.) 
commences with Henry Rodney of Walton- 
on-Thames, the Admiral’s father. Joseph 
Foster, however, makes Henry Rodney 
‘‘great-nephew of Sir Edward Rodney, knighted 
at the Charterhouse 11 May, 1603 (by Jane, dau. 
of Sir Henry Seymour, brother of the Protector, 
Edward, Duke of Somerset), descended from 
Sir Richard Rodney, knighted at Keynsham, 
1316.” 

Other authorities question Foster's state- 
ments, and doubt the possibility of proving 
them. Has the subject been dealt with in 
any publication? P. D. M. 


Tur DUKEDOM OF CLEVELAND.—In ‘Cal. 
S.P. Dom.,’ under date of 12 Oct., 1672, 
occurs the following :— 

“Grant of the remainder of the Dukedom of 
Cleveland to the Earl of Euston after the decease 
without heirs male of their bodies of the Earl of 
Southampton and Lord George Palmer.” 

The Earl of Euston was the second son of 
King Charles II. by Barbara Villiers, and 
the only one of her sons who was left out in 
the remaindership in the original patent of 
creation. Was this grant completed ? If 
so, upon the death, in 1774, of William 
Fitzroy, second Duke of Cleveland and 
Southampton, this dukedom should have 
passed to the Duke of Grafton. 

W. D. Pink. 


St. Pancras. (See 11 S. ix. 191, 235, 
312, 352.)—Mr. Apranams has probably 
overlooked my inquiry as to the present 
location of John Martin’s MS. history. Will 
he please reply ? Somers Town. 
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AUTHOR WANTED. —-Where can I find the 
‘ollcwing line? I fancy it is in one of 
Bu'ns’s poems, but I cannot trace it in his 
‘Works ’ 

Ha’e faith in God, and He will see th’ thro’. 

STOPFORD. 

Sydenham, Monkstown, co. Cork. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY RELIGIOUS 
Hovuses.—Can any one give me a list of 
these—with any particulars in regard to 
their scope ? I am not asking for publica- 
tions such as ‘ Analecta Bollandiana,’ but 
for periodicals like the Downside Abbey 
Revicw and Pax, the magaz'ne published 
quarterly by the (now R.C.) Benedictine 
community at Caldey. I should be especi- 
ally glad to hear of American and French 
reviews of this kind. Are any such brought 
out by any religious houses of the Eastern 
Church ? Which is the oldest of them now 
in existence ? PEREGRINUS. 





‘THE ILLUSTRATED LonDON NEWS’ AND 
PostTaGE.—On some of the old copies of this 
newspaper of fifty years ago which were 
addressed to one person in the Midlands 
the frank was one penny, on. others 
three halfpence, on others twopence. Why 
was this, as there is no difference in the 
bulk of any one of them ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

[See 2 S. xi. 328, 459; 5S. xi. 29, 155; 6S. 
xii. 10, 76.] 


‘THE QuUAVER.’—TI have a fat little volume 
bearing this title, and the sub-title :— 

“or, Songster’s Pocket Companion, contain- 
ing upwards of One Thousand of the most popular 
Songs, Toasts, Sentiments, and Recitations. 
London: Published for the Booksellers, 1854.”’ 
It was printed by “ Charles Jones, Printer, 
London,” and has a pretty good engraving 
of a bagpipe player as frontispiece, with a 
carefully done vignette of a cherub on the 
engraved title-page. 

All this would seem to have been prefixed 
to an old work whose original title was ‘A 
Choice Collection of National Songs.’ The 
contents range from well-known lyrics of 
Byron, Burns, Moore, and Dibdin to the 
most hopeless of long-forgotten doggerel. 
There is a certain interest in seeing the 
full words of songs of which every one has 
l eard the first line; but no authors’ names 
are given, and, to judge from the renderings 
of well-known poems, the text is by no 
means trustworthy. Can any one tell me 


who made this collection, and who was the 
publisher ? 


ALLEGRO, 





RENAMING LONDON StREETS.—The fol- 
lowing changes are reported to have been 
made. When did they tak place ? 

Bowyer Row to Ludgate Hill. 

Blowbladder Lane to Butcher Hall Lane, 
and subsequently to King Edward Street. 

Tyburn Lane to Park Lane. 

New Street to Chancery Lane. 

Petty France to New Broad Street. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Skye TerRrIERS.—-Can any one tell me 
(1) where and when the known history of 
these dogs begins ; (2) when they were first 
introduced into England ; (3) whether they 
have become popular in any other country ; 
and (4) whether there are any native breeds 
in the North of Europe which resemble 
them ? 

I should also be glad to be told of any 
early references to them in literature ; and, 
especially, to hear of instances of drawings 
of these dogs in the work of the well-known 
illustrators of books of the last century. 

St. HuBErt. 


FRESCOES AT AviGNon.—Judging by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s article on ‘ Avignon, 
Legendary and Real,’ in the July number of 
Harper's Magazine, the frescoes by Simone 
Memmi (?) in Queen Jeanne’s Hall of Trial 
in the Palace of the Popes have practically 
disappeared. Have any reproductions of 
them been preserved in any book ? 

L. L. K. 


Forests Or ARGONNE AND COMPIEGNE. 
—The historic forest of Argonne is once 
more the scene of brilliant military opera- 
tions—-as it was in the September of 1792, 
when Dumouriez, just before the battle of 
Valmy, wrote to Servan :— 

“Verdun is taken; I await the Prussians, 
The camps of Grandpré and Les Islettes are the 
Thermopyle of France.” 

Can any one inform me who are the 
owners of the soil of this forest, and of that 
of Compiégne ? 


LATIN JINGLES.—Can any one refer me 
to the origin of the following ? 
1. Hoc retine verbum, 
Frangit Deus omne superbum. 
2. Quisquis amat ranam 
Ranam putat esse Dianam. 
3. Deficit ambobus 
Qui vult servire duobus. 
4. Carius est carum, 
Si pregustatur amarum. 
I should be glad of other examples. 
HYLLARAs 
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Replies. 


HUGH PETERS: ‘TALES AND JESTS.’ 
(11 S. x. 105, 193.) 


THE only editions of the ‘ Tales and Jests’ 
that I know are the first edition, of which 
there are copies at the British and South 
Kensington Museums; the edition entitled 
“Mr. Peters, his Figaryes,’ at the Bodleian ; 
and Caulfield’s reprint. Simon Dover, the 
publisher of the first, died in Newgate in 
April, 1664. 

It is perfectly clear that Peters was fre- 
quently out of his mind, and that I believe 
to be the only ground for attributing humour 
to him. I doubt whether any one would 
nowadays consider any of the real tales to 
be humorous. I have noted the following 
as being more or less genuine. 

1. No. 31. ‘ How Mr. Peters extolled the 
Army under Oliver.’ This is taken from 
Mercurius Praqmaticus for 19-26 Dec., 1648. 
I set out the original passage at 11 S. vii. 85. 

2. No. 32. ‘How Mr. Peters visited the 
Earl of Pembrook.’ This is taken from the 
same passage in Pragmaticus. 

3. No. 47. ‘How Mr. Peters was Served 
by the Butcher’s Wife.’ This is an erroneous 
rendering of the tale of the ‘ Seaman’s Wife ’ 
(Peters’s wife’s maid Hannah) told in The 
Man in the Moon for 23-30 Aug., 1649. 
lor this see my article at 11S. vi. 221. The 
iotally distinct story of the ‘ Butcher’s 
Wife ’I dealt with at 11 S. vi. 301, and gave 
a list of references to it. 

4. No. 55. The story of the three ‘“ L’s”’ 
was taken from the evidence given against 
Peters at his trial in 1660. 

5. No. 57. ‘How Mr. Peters compared 
His Late Majesty to Barabbas.’ This also 

“is taken from the evidence at the trial of 
Peters. 

I have reserved one “jest” for the last, 
as it is important historically, and is not in 
the least humorous or accurate. 

6. No. 15 runs as follows :— 

‘* How Mr. Peters wrote a letter from Tredagh 
in Ireland. Mr. Peters being in Ireland at the 
taking of Tredagh sends up a letter to the parlia- 
ment, whose substance was no more than,— 
“The truth is Tredagh is taken. Yours, Hugh 
Peters.’ ”’ 

At 11 8. vi. 221 I proved that Peters 
actually was colonel of a regiment at the 
massacre of Tredagh, or Drogheda. His 
letter announcing the fall of Drogheda (on 
11 and 12 Sept., 1649) was the first authori- 
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tative news to arrive in London of the 
tragedy that had taken place, Cromwell 
having suppressed the posts in order. to 
hide the facts as much as possible. Peters’s 
letter was addressed to Henry Walker, the 
writer of ‘ Perfect Occurrences of every 
Dayes Journall,’ and Walker took it to the 
Rump directly it arrived, on 28 Sept., 1649. 
He was given permission to print it, and I 
strongly suspect that a good deal in the 
letter was suppressed. The title-page of the 
pamphlet Walker issued on the following 
day, 29 Sept. (Thomason’s date), runs as 
follows :— 

‘* A Letter from Ireland. Read in the House 
of Commons on Friday Septemb. 28 1649. From 
Mr. Hugh Peters, Minister of God’s Word and 
Chaplain to the Lord Lieutenant Cromwell. Of 
the taking of Tredagh in Ireland, 3552 of the 
enemy slain. Amongst which is Sir Arthur 
Aston, the Governor, Col!. Castles, Cap. Simmons 
and others slain. And the losse on both sides. 
Also the taking of Trim and Dundalk. And the 
Lord Lieutenants marching against Kilkenny. 

‘“* A Letter from Ireland. Imprimatur. Hen. 
Scobell. Cleric. Parliamenti. 

“London. Printed for 
Smithfield, near the Queen’s 
1649.” 

Walker’s untrue ass2rtion on the title- 
page, to the effect that Peters was Crom- 
well’s chaplain, should be noticed. John 
Owen was Cromwell’s chaplain, and the 
falsehood was elicited by the attacks on 
Peters in The Man in the Moon, apropos of 
the ‘Seaman’s Wife,’ and the assertions 
made on all sides that Peters was command- 
ing a regiment. The full contents of the 
pamphlet are as follows :— 

‘** A letter from Ireland. Read in the House of 
Commons on Friday Septemb. 28 1649. From 
Mr. Hugh Peters, Minister of God’s Word and 
Chaplaine to the Lord Lieutenant Cromwell 
[sic, again]. Of the taking of Tredagh in Ire- 
land. Also the taking of Trimme and Dundalke. 

** SIR. 


Robert Ibbitson, in 
Hlead ‘Tavern. 


{The rest is in black-letter.] 

“The truth is Tredagh is taken. Three thou- 
sand five hundred fifty and two of the enemies . 
slaine and sixty foure of ours. Collonell Castles 
and Captaine Simmons of note. Ashton, the 
Governor, killed, none spared. Wee have also 
Trimme and Dundalke and are marching to 
Kilkenny. 

*T came now from giving thanks in the great 
church; we have all our Army well landed. 
Iam, yours, Hugh Peters. Dublin. Septemb. 15 
1649. 

“A Letter from Ireland. Imprimatur. Hen. 
Scobell Cleric. Parliamenti. Septemb. 28. 1649.” 

It will be noted, first, that (from its date 
of 15 Sept.) the letter had been held up; 
secondly, that Peters states that %,552 of 
the Royalists were slain. The exact 
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number of the garrison was 2,552 (foot and 
horse). Peters added on the extra 1,000 
to account for the 1,000 ‘‘ people ”’ Cromwell 
admitted that he butchered in St. Peter's 
Church. 

The comments on this document to be 
found in the Royalist Mercuries are im- 
portant. Mercurius Pragmaticus (For King 
Charles JI.) for 25 Sept.—2 Oct., 1649 
(E. 575 [2]), says :—- 

* But, whilest I am writing this, a letter is 
brought to my hands entituled ‘ From Ireland,’ 
subscribed by that fast and loose prophet, Hugh 
Peters, directed to Henry Walker, the Pillory 
Youth, Ironmonger, Hebrew monger, Occurrencer, 
or what else you please to know him by, printed 
by the cuckold Ibbitson, said to be read in the 
House of Commons on Friday last, and ‘ Im- 
primatur. Henry Scobell’ to it; wherein it is 
thus written. 

[The letter is then set out.] 

** When we gather this much (1) That here’s a 
letter, though but a sory [sic] one, not from King 
Oliver, but Wugh Peters, his chaplain extra- 
ordinary, not to the Speaker of the Juncto, not 
to the President of the Councell of State, but only 
to Master Henry Walker, alias Luke Harruney. 
(2) That it bears date the 15 instant, which is 
three daies before their former letter from Liver- 
poole, that told us the newes of so many heads 
cut off and brought us from Dublin, which them- 
selves are since ashamed of, as being a lie of the 
Saw-pit size, and have disclaimed it accordingly. 
(3) That tis very strange that Oliver should 
neglect the sending of an expresse to the Regicides 
if any such thing were, knowing how acceptable 
it would be to the Juncto and of what concern- 
ment to the recruiting of his Army both with 
men and money, so much retarded by his ill 
successe hitherto in Ireland. (4) And _ lastly, 
That the letter should be dignified by being read 
in the House and yet want an order of Parliament 
for the publication thereof and a day of Thanks- 
giving to make it authentique.” 

Again, a week later, after Cromwell’s 
two dispatches dated (falsely, I believe) 
15 and 16 Sept. had been published, The 
Man in the Moon for 26 Sept.-19 Oct., 
1649, states of this letter :— 

** A shrewd breakfast for the poor Cavees if 
this newes be true; but true or false, it seems 
Hugh gave thanks in the great church for it. 
Yet I wonder Hugh should say they are marching 
with their Army to Kilkenny and Noll saies to 
Dublin. Which a man should believe is the 
most skill, for Peters will lie in the Pulpit and 
Cromwell dissemble with God and man. 

“That Belzebubs brindled bandog Walker 
now howls and stretches the open sepulchre of 
his throat as if he were crying carrets for Mrs. 
Ibbitson at Pye Corner, making the Cavaliers 
terrible and dreadful creatures and quite undone 
in all their wretched designes. Sirrah, Saffron 
Chapps, tell me one thing, hadst thou not been 
undone, if that King, whom since thou hast 
requited according to the proverb, hadst not 
saved thy life when thou wert condemned, like a 
rogue as thou wast, to be hanged, when by his 





mercy instead of kissing Tyburn thou hadst the 
liberty to do penance in a pillory in Cheapside, 
from whence thou leapst from an fronmonger to 
a Hawker, from a pillory to a pulpit, and since 
being kicked out of thy deluded parish hast taken 
thy degree backward, like some of thy masters, 
and writest ‘ Cleric,’ and now though thou canst 
not understand English, playst the cunning 
Imposture [sic] in Hebrew, that thy deluded 
auditory may not understand thy knavery when, 
were it in English, they would know thee for as. 
arrant a dunce as ever went to School at the 
Bear garden, as may be seen by his [sic] Sla- 
vunian [?] style in thy Westminster Catterwawle, 
called ‘ Perfect Occurrences,’ bumbasted out 
with a Bill of Mortality and the sixpenny story 
of a man that lost a wall eyed mare in Islington 
{i.e., an advertisement] when the thief himself 
stool her to carry his fardle of nonsence, heresy 
and blasphemy to Uxbridge, to infect his parrish 
with the national sin of atheism,” &c. 

The Man in the Moon's vulgar abuse was 
quite justified, and his assertions about 
Walker can be corroborated. They are an 
interesting example of the journalism of 
the times. But it will be seen that the 
‘Tales and Jests’ cannot give any story 
accurately. The book obscures the real 
points at issue. J. B. WiIt.iAms. 





‘* LEFT HIS CoRPS ”’ (11 S. ix. 225; x. 158, 


196).—It may be as well to give the autho- 
rized version of an anecdote already quoted, 
to be found in Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Scottish Character,’ 21st ed., 
1872, chap. vi. :— 

‘“ At a farmer’s funeral in the country, an 
undertaker was in charge of the ceremonial, and 
directing how it was to proceed, when he noticed 
a little man giving orders, and, as he thought, 
rather encroaching upon the duties and privileges 
of his own office. He asked him, ‘And wha are 
ye, mi’ man, that tak sae muckle on ye ? Oh, 
dinna ye ken?’ said the man, under a strong 
sense of his own importance, ‘I’m the corp’s 
brither !’”’ 

The Dean added a foot-note: “Tn Scot- 
land the remains of the dead person is called 
the ‘ corp.’ ” W. B. H. 


Earty Ramway TRAVELLING (11 8S. x. 
170, 215).—My father told me that he often 
travelled in a seat allotted as suggested in 
Mr. Lucas’s query, and he used to relate 
an amusing story of one Jim Kershaw, who 
tried to travel a station beyond that for 
which his seat was booked. The guard, 
waybill in hand, walked the length of the 
train as it stood in the station where Ker- 
shaw should have alighted, and called out : 
“This train’s noan startin’ till Jim Kershaw 
gets out.” HENRY BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 
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The system of ‘‘ booking” at the start 
of railroad travelling was similar to that in 
use for travelling by coach, when all names 
of passengers were entered on the “ waybill,”’ 
which was held by the guard. 


RESULT OF CRICKET MATCH GIVEN OUT 
IN CuHurcH (11 8S. x. 167, 218).—When 
quartered in Ireland in the seventies the 
R.C. priest enabled me to recover a valuable 
dog that had been lost in his parish by his 
announcing during service: the fact of the 
loss, and that if the “boys” would 
assemble after service, the owner would 
assist in their sweeping tactics and give 
10s. to the finder. 

Haroitp MAtet, Col. 
Author of ‘ Annals of the Road.’ 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


““RACK-RENT” (11 S. x. 208).—This is 
“arent of the full value of the tenement, 
or near it ”’ (‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ ii. 
43). If the rent paid is less than this full 
value, it is not a rack-rent. Thus, if the 
highest yearly sum that any tenant will 
pay for being allowed to occupy a given 
piece of land is 60/., a tenant paying that 
rent pays a rack-rent. But if terms are 
agreed whereby the tenant pays less rent, 
e.g., if he pays the landlord 1,000/. down for 
granting the lease and consequently only 
pays (say) 201. yearly rent, the 201. is not 
a rack-rent. Baccuia. 


Fretpine’s ‘Tom JONES’: iTS GEo- 
GRAPHY (11 S. ix. 507; x. 191).—Mr. F. S. 
Dickson’s contributions and further queries 
concerning the geography of Fielding’s 
‘Tom Jones’ will succeed, one greatly 
hopes, in eliciting the needed information. 

An answer to one query I beg to submit. 
Mr. Dickson says :— 

* Justice Willoughby, who presided at the trial 

ot the man accused of horse-stealing, came from 
Noyle (viii. 11). Where was it ?” 
The Willoughby family formerly resided at 
West Knoyle, in Wiltshire, a village five 
miles north of Semley Station, and about 
three miles west of Hindon, where the 
accused was apprehended during fair-time. 
West Knoyle Church contains tablets and 
other memorials to the Willoughby family, 
and the parish stocks still stand near the 
church entrance. 

It is a little inaccurate to say that Justice 
Willoughby “ presided at the trial of the man 
accused of horse-stealing,” for Willoughby 
was only on the Commission of the Peace— 
magistrates at that date enjoyed the titular 
“ Justice-—whose functions ended after he 





committed the prisoner to take his trial,. 
and bound over the witness (Francis 
Bridle) in a recognizance. The prisoner 
was tried, in fact, at Salisbury Assizes by 
Sir Francis Page (called by “ Partridge ”’ 
Lord Justice Page), who presided over the 
Western Circuit during the Summer Assizes 
of 1737, and for the last time in 1739, dying 
in 1741. 

It may be germane to add that East 
Knoyle, situate about a mile and a half 
south-east of West Knoyle, was the birth- 
place of Sir Christopher Wren, to whom 
Fielding in his ‘Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon’ pays so gracious a tribute on the 
**Queen of Portugal” gliding past Greenwich 
Hospital, on June 30, 1754. 


The geographical error respecting ‘ Bell- 


isle,” to which Mr. [Drcnson refers, has been/frasat LUCAS . 


noted by Mr. Austin Dobson in ‘ At Prior 
Park ’ (Chatto & Windus), 1912, p. 143, n. 2. 


Personally I should be grateful if any 
reader could suggest the probable locality 
Fielding had in mind when he wrote in 
‘ Joseph Andrews’ (bk. iii. chap. v.) :— 

** Adams continued his subject [i.e., a disputa- 
tion on schools] till they came to one of the 
beautifullest spots of ground in the universe. 
It was a kind of natural amphitheatre formed by 
the winding of a small rivulet which was planted 
with thick woods; and the trees rose gradually 
above each other, by the natural ascent of the 
ground they stood on, which ascent, as they hid 
with their boughs, they seemed to have been dis- 
posed by the design of the most skilful planter. 
The soil was spread with a verdure which no paint 
could imitate: and the whole place might have 
raised romantic ideas in elder minds than those 
of Joseph and Fanny, without the assistance of 
love.” 

At this stage of their journey westward 
I think it may be taken that the travellers 
had traversed Wiltshire, and had come upon 
this enchanting spot somewhere in Somer- 
setshire. J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 

1, Essex Court, Temple. 


PALMERSTON (NOT) IN THE WRONG TRAIN 
(11 S. x. 209).—The story referred to prob- 
ably took its origin from the following 
incident. In 1852, Lord Palmerston, in a@ 
letter to his brother after his resignation, 
wrote :— . 

‘* f waited to learn the name of my successor 
to give up the seals. There was a misunder- 
standing. { had come down here [Broadlands] 
before the day appointed for that purpose, and 
John Russell sent me a message by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley to say that, if it would be inconvenient. 
to me to come to town, the seals might be sent 
down to Windsor, where the Queen was, and 
where the Council was to be held for swearing-in. 
Lord Granville. I understood this message to 
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mean that my presence was not required, and 
that I might send the seals to John Russell to 
deliver up for me. 

** Accordingly I sent them up from hence by a 
messenger, who was ordered to go down with 
them to Windsor in the special train from London 
which was to convey the ministers, and he was 
to deliver them to John Russell at Windsor. 
But it turned out that what John Russell meant 
was that I need not come round by London to 
go to Windsor from hence—but might go across 
from Basingstoke to Reading, and that the seals 
might be sent down to me from London. 

“It certainly did not require the wisdom ot a 
Prime Minister to tell me this. The result was 
that the Queen waited an hour in expectation of 
my arrival, and then John Russeil discovered the 
messenger and the box with the seals, and he 
delivered them to the Queen. On hearing this 
I wrote a letter of explanation which John Russell 
sent to the Queen, and she was satisfied.” 

The above letter is given in the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley’s ‘ Life of Lord Palmerston.’ 
R. B. 


Upton. 


G. W. E. R. is referred to p. 157 of vol. ii. 
of the ‘ Letters of Queen Victoria,’ published 
by John Murray (1907), wherein Viscount 
Palmerston relates that he, “in a fit of 
absence,”’ arrived at the Nine Elms Station 
for Windsor, instead of Paddington. It 
may be noted, however, that he did not get 
into any train, as he was too late for the 
Council meeting at Windsor. 

Cuas. L. Cummings. 

Sunderland 


THE PATRON SAINT OF PitGRIMs (11 S. x. 
210).—St. Julian was the patron saint of 
pilgrims, travellers, and of the nomad 
professions, such as wandering musicians, 
itinerant dancers, &c. There is a curious 
story of the rescue of a leper, covered by 
unsightly wounds, from the snow and ice 
in an almost frozen condition, by St. Julian 
the Hospitaller, or the Poor, as he was some- 
times called. He is said to have shared his 
nuptial bed with the leper, who immediately 
recovered. His “ saint’s day” is 29 Jan. 

St. Christopher, 25 July, was credited 
with protection during journeys amongst 
the mountains, as was also St. Petronilla, 
31 May. 

Other patron saints of pilgrims were 
St. Alexis the Confessor, 17 July ; St. James 
the Elder, apostle and martyr, 25 July; 
St. Mathurin, Matelin, Mathelin, or Maturin 
the Confessor, 9 Nov.; and St. Nicholas, 
Archbishop of Mire, 6 Dec. 

The patrons of travellers other than 
pilgrims were St. Julian the Hospitaller, 
29 Jan. ; St. Valentine of Rome, also patron 
of affianced young ladies and gentlemen, 





| 14 Feb.; St. Gertrude, Abbess of Nivelle 


in Brabant, who was also invoked against 
rats and mice, 17 March; St. Joseph, hus- 
band of the Virgin Mary, 19 March; St. An- 
thony of Padua, 13 June; St. Raphél the 
Archangel, 24 Oct.; St. Martin, the Bishop 
of Tours and patron of France, 11 Nov. ; 
and St. Nicholas, Archbishop of Mire, 6 Dec. 

The patrons of mariners and sea-travellers 
were St. Eulalie of Barcelona, 12 Feb. ; 
St. Wulfrand, Archbishop of Sens, 20 March ; 
St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
26 July; and St. Frangvis Xavier, apostle 
of the Indies, who was also invoked against 
storms and plagues, 3 Dec. 

- Tuomas WM. Huck. 
88, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


T should say it was St. James Major. He 
is often represented in pilgrim garb, bearing 
a scrip and bourdon. The fact that h's 
shrine at Compostela attracted so many 
wanderers would lead to the belief that he 
took special interest in their fortunes. 
St. Julian looked after the interests of inn- 
keepers ; and I think porters sought help of 
St. Christopher, though he was good for the 
whole day to anybody who set eves on the 
gigantic picture of him upon the wall. A 
rime to that effect is well known. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


In Parker's ‘Calendar of the Anglican 
Church’ (1851) it is recorded concerning 
St. Julian :-— 

* Por his great liberality to travellers and way- 
farers, he is called Hospitator, and is considered 
the patron saint of travellers, ferrymen, and 
wandering minstrels.” 

No indication is given as to the patronage 
of St. Christopher. JOHN T. PAGE. 


St. Julian the Good Harbourer was the 
patron saint of travellers and of hospitality. 
He is represented as either receiving the 
poor and afflicted, or ferrying travellers 
across a river. Chaucer’s Frankeleyn 

An houshaldere, and that a gret, was he 3 

Seynt Julian he was in his countré. 

St. James the Great of Compostella is 
attired as a pilgrim, his cloak being covered 
with scallop shells. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Mrs. Arthur Bell’s ‘ Lives and Legends of 
the Great Hermits,’ pp. 35-9, gives the 
eareer of St. Julian the Hospitable (San 
Giuliano Ospitale, Julien I’Hospitalier or 
Julien le Pauvre), who, like St. Christopher, 
worked as a ferryman, and carried across a 
heavenly visitant in the guise of a leper. 
His wife was St. Basilissa, and their marriage 
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was a romance. Julian is the patron saint 

of travellers, boatmen, ferrymen, Liége 

thatchers, and even of jugglers and strolling 

musicians. Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham. 


St. Julian is supposed to be the patron 
and protector of pilgrims and_ travellers. 
His history will be found in the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum’ and elsewhere. He was a 
knight who found, on returning to his house 
one day, two persons asleep in his bed. 
Thinking his wife was unfaithful to h'm, he 
slew the supposed guilty pair forthwith, 
discovering afterwards that he had killed 
his father and mother, who had travelled 
from a distant land to see h'm. He there- 
upon founded a _ hospital for travellers ; 
hence he acquired the name of “‘ Hospitator ”’ 
or the “‘ Gude Herberjour.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

{L. L. K.—who mentions the St. Julian dressed 
as a hermit and accompanied by a stag in the 
glass of Rouen Cathedral—also thanked tor 
reply.] 


CARLYLE’S ‘ PAST AND PRESENT’ (11 S. 
x. 189).—1. Ben Jonson’s words that Carlyle 
apparently had in mind are from ‘ Bartholo- 
mew Fair,’ Act IV. se. i., where Ezechiel 
Edgworth, the cutpurse, expresses his con- 
tempt for Bartholomew Cokes :— 

“Talk of him to have a soul! ’heart, if he 
have any more than a thing given him instead of 
salt, only to keep him from stinking, I ’Il be hang’d 
afore my time, presently.” 

The same thought appears again in ‘The 
Devil is an Ass,’ Act I. se. iii. :— 
That you are the wile 
To so much blasted flesh, as scarce hath soul, 
Instead of salt, to keep it sweet ; I think, 
Will ask no witnesses to prove. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 


BritisH Corns anp Stamps (11 S. x. 191, 
235).—In reply to your correspondent I beg 
to say :— 

l. The reversing of the head of the 
monarch in successive reigns on coins is 
merely customary; it is not done for any 
special purpose. The custom originated 
about the time of James II., though on 
some of his coins his head is turned to the 
right, and on others to the left. Examples 
—the tin halfpenny, head turned to the 
right ; crowns, half-crowns, and sixpences, 
head to the left. 

_ 2. The Soho Mint, Birmingham, in 1797 
issued copper coins : twopenny piece, penny, 
and halfpenny for circulation, and a few 
pattern farthings. It is on these coins that 








the ship, a three-masted one, first appears. 
The three-masted ship appeared on all 
copper coins up to 1860, when the copper 
currency of this country ceased, and a new 
bronze coinage was substituted. The old 
three-masted ship was moved from the left- 
to the right-hand side, and on the left side 
was added a lighthouse. 
A. 8. WHITFIELD. 
High Street, Walsall. 


“Srartups ” (11 S. ix. 151, 217, 276).— 
Having given a reference (1607) which I 
could not place rightly, I wish to make 
amends by adding one sixteen years earlier : 

1591. “‘ His pompes [pumps] were a little too 
heauie, being trimmed start-vps made of a paire 
of boote legges, tied before with two white leather 
thongs.’’—‘ Greene his Farewell to Follie,’ p 4. 

Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


‘ ALMANACH DE GoTHA’ (11 S. x. 147, 
198, 237).—I regret I am unable to assist 
J. F. R. with a reply to the inquiry in the 
last paragraph of h's communication at the 
first of the above references, but in view cf 
the announcement at the second reference 
it may not be out of place if I put on record 
that I have upon my shelves a complete set 
of the above work from the year 1792 to 
1878, both inclusive. 

From 1792 to 1815 the ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha’ was published at Gotha by C. W. 
Ettinger. From 1816 to .the close of my 
series it was issued by Justus Perthes, 
Gotha. The majority of the volumes from 
1792 to 1843 inclusive are in cases, but 
those for 1802 to 1804, both inclusive, are 
in pocket-book form, with a tuck-in flap. 

Up to and including 1848 my copies are 
all in German; 1849 is in French; 1850 in 
German ; and 1851 to 1878, both inclusive, 
are again in the French language. 

The volume for 1843 is the last issued 
in a case, 1844 onwards being uniformly 
bound in cloth. All the volumes up to 1870 
are practically of one height, except those 
for 1814 and 1815, which are slightly taller. 
Volumes since 1870 are both higher and 
thicker. 

Until 1831 inclusive all kinds of illustra- 
tions appear (for particulars v. ‘ Histoire de 
l’Almanach de Gotha,’ p. xv et seg. in the 
volume for 1863), but from 1832 onwards 
the illustrations have been limited to por- 
traits of notable characters of the times. 

The volume for 1816 is the first which 
makes any allusion to the number it bears 
in the series. It is announced as that for 
the fifty-third year, which corresponds with 
the statement that the ‘ Almanach de Gotha ’ 
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dates from 1763. Owing to the use of 

French only by the Court, this volume was 

printed in that language. My volume for 

1808 is, of course, the Napoleonic sub- 

stitute, and, as above stated, is printed in 

German. Francis H. REtton. 
8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


St. GrorGE’s CHAPEL, WINDSOR, East 
Winpow (11 S. x. 219).—From Monday, 
28 July, to Saturday, 2 Aug., 1862, St. 
George’s was closed for the erection of a 
wooden screen at the east end. The altar 
was placed in front of this screen, and the 
work went on behind it of removing the 
old window, putting in the new one, and 
erecting the central portion of the new 
reredos. The bare walls at the two sides of 
the reredos were covered with velvet cur- 
tains until the reredos was completed a few 
years later. The central portion and the 
new window were first exposed at the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, on 10 March, 1863, 
at which I had the privilege of singing as a 
chorister of St. George’s. 

The oil painting of ‘The Last Supper,’ 
which used to hang over the altar, was 
removed to the passage behind, and T have 
some recollection of being informed that 
West’s window was taken to South Kensing- 
ton Museum. W. A. Frost. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Knight’s ‘Windsor Guide’ (1800) con- 
tains the following description of the earlier 
window mentioned by Mr. Prerpoint: 


“This masterly 





performance was designed 


by B. West, FEsq., in 1785, and executed 
by Mr. Jarvis, assisted by Mr. Forest [sic], 


between that period and the year 1788. In 
viewing this most splendid window, the spec- 
tator is at a loss which most to admire, the genius 
of Mr. West in the design, or the exquisite skill 
of Messrs. Jarvis and Forrest in the execution of 
it. The painting this window, we are told, 
cost 4,0001.” 

A foot-note adds that the idea of the 
insertion of this window ‘“‘ was first conceived 
by his present Majesty” some time prior 
to 1782, and that it was carried out by 
Dr. Lockman, who collected the necessary 
subscriptions. Considering the date of the 
book, ‘‘ present Majesty ’’ equals George III. 

In his article on St. George’s, Windsor 
(‘ Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches,’ 1891, 
ii. 560), Prof. T. G. Bonney alludes to the 
great east window as follows :— 

“This, which was formerly occupied by very 
ugly stained glass and debased tracery of the 
Georgian era, has recently been restored and 





filled with admirable modern glass, the work of 


Messrs. Clayton & Bell, as a memoriai to the late 


Prince Consort.” 
Jo#N T. PAGE. 


JOHANNES RENAD&XUS [RENOD vs] (11 8. 
x. 150, 218).— The ‘ Dispensatorium Medi- 
cum’ of Jean de Renou of Coutances has 
been translated into English, and was pub- 
lished in London in 1657, ‘‘ by that Prince 
of verbose and _ pedantick coxcombs, 
Richard Tomlinson, apothecary,” as 
Steevens, the Shakespeare commentator, 
calls him. L. L. K. 


Renodeus, to give the correct form, is the 
latinized name of Jean de Renou, “ conseiller 
et médecin du roi & Paris, vers le commence- 
ment du XVII? siécle.’’ There is an article 
on him in Bayle’s ‘ Dictionnaire,’ where he: 
is said to have been a Norman. Renodeus 
is frequently mentioned in ‘The Anatomy 
of Melancholy.’ Epwarp BEnSsLyY. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (l11 S. 
x. 148, 197)—Sir Philip Burne-Jones has 
kindly informed me that the lines ‘“ The 
heart desires,” &c., beneath the Pygmalion 
pictures, were written by Mr. William Morris. 
at the request of his father, Sir Edward. 

PHOENIX. 


Sir STEPHEN EVANCE (11 S. ix. 230, 272, 
298, 373, 453, 494; x. 17).—This knight had 
a grand-daughter Hester, who married Sir 
Cesar Child, second baronet. 

J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


EARts OF DERWENTWATER: DESCEND- 
ANTS (11 S. x. 148, 218).—The following par- 
ticulars may be of interest to Mr. HARVARD 
and Mrs. MatinpA PoLuaRD. 

The last descendant, and that in the 
female line, of Charles Radcliffe, brother of 
James, third Earl of Derwentwater, was 
Mary Dorothea Eyre (d. 22 Nov., 1853), the 
wife of Col. Charles Leslie, twenty-sixth 
Baron of Balquhain. There still exist, how- 
ever, descendants of Anthony Radcliffe, 
who was a younger son of Sir Cuth- 
bert Radcliffe, ancestor of the Earls of 
Derwentwater. Briefly, their descent is as 
follows :— 

Anthony Radcliffe of Cartington Tower 
(d. 1595), by his second wife, Jane Carr, had 
issue William Radcliffe of Brierley, who 
married Ann Harrington, by whom he had 
issue :— 

1. William, married Anne Vesey, and had 
an only daughter. 

2. Edward, ancestor of the Radcliffes of 
Thrybergh“and Darley Hall, Yorks. 
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3. John Radcliffe of Corbridge, who mar- 
ried Isabel, dau. of Richard Gibson, and 
relict of Ralph Hindhaugh, yeoman, of 


Corbridge, 


Anthony had also three daughters. 

John, the third son, was buried at Cor- 
bridge 11 Nov., 1669 (Parish Register of 
Corbridge). His children were :— 

(1) John, (2) Francis; (3) William, buried 
at Medomsley 24 Jan., 1729/30; (4) Edward, 
buried at Corbridge 12 June, 1674 (Parish 
Register) ; (5) Thomas of Dilston, buried at 


Corbridge 22 Nov., 1737 (Parish Register). 


William Radcliffe, the third son, by his 
wife Elizabeth had a son William Radcliffe 
William 
(the son) was buried at Corbridge 25 April, 
1770 (Corbridge Parish Register). By his 
wife Ann he had :—- 

1. Thomas Radcliffe (or Ratcliffe), buried 
at Corbridge 3 July, 1757 (Corbridge Parish 
Register). : 

2. Dorothy, buried at Corbridge 13 June, 
1767 (do.). 

3. Robert (or John ?) Radcliffe, described 
as of Corbridge, and at one time of Chester- 
garth House, Stanhope, and at another of 
Broadhouse, Stanhope, co. Durham. He 
married Elizabeth Bainbridge, 1 June, 1776 
(Stanhope Parish Register), and the issue 
‘by this marriage was :— 

1. Charles Radcliffe, bapt. at Stanhope 
22 April, 1784 (Stanhope Parish Register) ; 
d. at Sunderland about 1820. 

2. Robert Radcliffe, bapt. 19 Jan., 1786 
(Stanhope Parish Register); d. at Sunder- 
land 15 March, 1864. 

3. William Radcliffe, bapt. 16 Feb., 1794 
(Stanhope Parish Register). 

4. Thomas, bapt. 21 Aug., 1796 (do). 

There were also five daughters (vide Stan- 
hope and Corbridge Registers). 

Robert Radcliffe (or Ratcliffe), second son, 
married first Sarah Bewick, second Frances 
Rogerson of Sunderland, and had _ issue 
Anne Radcliffe and James Rogerson Rat- 
The latter, a well-known ship-builder 
and owner of Millfield, Sunderland, d. 1870, 
‘leaving a daughter Hannah Ratcliffe, who 
is still living. 

Most probably collateral descendants of 
other sons still exist. 

Thomas Radcliffe of Dilston, who d. 1737 
(see above), married Agnes Thornborough, 
a member of an old Catholic family, the 
‘Thornboroughs of Selside, Westmorland. 
He had a son Thomas and a daughter. I 
do not know if there are any of their descend- 
‘ants still in existence. 


| priest. 





There is a tradition that Thomas Radcliffe, 
his brother William, and his wife’s cousin, 
young Francis Thornborough, heir of Francis 
Thornborough of Selside, all joined the Earl 
of Derwentwater’s troop in the Jacobite 
insurrection of 1715, and, after fighting at 
Preston, escaped before the town was 
finally invested. (See also 11 S. ix. 478.) 

The person calling herself Amelia Rad- 
cliffe, who appeared in Northumberland in 
1868, and claimed to be descended from 
John, son of the third Earl, died at Consett, 
Durham, a few years afterwards. John 
Timbs, the antiquary, states that her real 
name was Burke. 

Strrps RADCLIFFIANA. 


EpiTaPH: CHRISTCHURCH, HAMPSHIRE 
(11 S. x. 171, 213).—In an anonymous 
article on ‘ Mysterious Monuments,’ pub- 
lished in The Guardian of 24 March, 1910, 
this epitaph is recorded with the following 
comment :— 

“The tavourite story explaining the mystery 
appears to be that Rogers was drawn, executed, 
and quartered for aiding the escape of a Jesuit 
The execution is further said to have 
taken place at Wareham, and the body to have 
been then cut into ten pieces and buried. Some 
years afterwards the relatives of Rogers exhumed 
the remains and conveyed them to Christchurch, 
where they were reinterred near the graves of his 
kindred. The present writer has not, however, 
seen the evidence upon which this story is based.” 


See also 7 S. iv. 388, 512; 8S. iii. 428. 


LAWYERS IN LITERATURE (11 S. x. 171, 
216, 237).—See also ‘ The Lawyer in History, 
Literature, and Humour,’ edited by William 
Andrews (1896). JoHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


DESCENDANTS OF CATHERINE Parr (11 S. 
x. 170, 215, 232).—My attention has been 
called to Kincston’s inquiry at the first 
reference, and as my family also claims 
descent from Catherine Parr by her marriage 
with Thomas Seymour (Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley and Lord High Admiral of England), 
the information shown on my “ tree” may 
be of interest. The pedigree in my posses- 
sion shows the marriage of Mary Bushel 
with Silas Johnson, grandson of Sir William 
Heyman, Bt., of Canterbury, and one of 
my sons was elected to one of the Heyman 
Exhibitions, though he never took it up. 

A. C. C., ante p. 215, quotes the ‘ Annals 
of Winchcombe and Sudeley’ (1877), by the 
late Mrs. Dent, to show that a daughter of 
Silas Johnson married the Rev. Francis 
Drayton. The name of this daughter is 
not stated, but there must have been more 
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than one, for Priscilla Johnson married the 
Rev. James Broome, Vicar of Cheriton, 
Kent, who died in 1719. His daughter 
Margaret married Richard Marsh of Acrise, 
Kent, and their son Richard Marsh, Vicar 
of Faversham (d. 1778), was the father of 
the Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

The Bishop’s sister Elizabeth Thomasina 
married James Edward Watson of the 
Inner Temple (d. 1837), and their daughter 
Frances Elizabeth, who in her time was con- 
sidered to be the belle of Kent, was my 
grandmother. G. D. 


‘* BARRING-ouT”’ (11 S. viii. 370, 417, 
473, 515; ix. 55).—St. SwiTHin’s memory 
(viii. 515) that Maria Edgeworth’s story 
‘Barring Out’ is one of several tales, 
among which are ‘Lazy Lawrence’ and 
‘Old Poz,’ is correct, but the book is called 
‘The Parent’s Assistant.” My copy is “A 
New Edition in one Volume,” 1854. 

In the Preface the author protests against 
repre opinions expressed by Dr. Johnson, 
e€.g.: 

i adnan to make children prematurely 
wise is useless labour.”’ 

‘* Babies do not like to hear stories of babies 
like themselves; they require to have their 
imaginations raised by tales of giants and fairies, 
and castles and enchantments.”’ 

She expresses a hope that 
“the magic of Dr. Johnson’s name will not have 
power to restore the reign of fairies.” 

As to ‘Barring Out; or, Party Spirit,’ 
she remarks :— 

“The errors to which a high spirit and a love 
of party are apt to lead have been made the 
subject of correction; and it is to he hoped that 
the common fault of making the most mischievous 
characters appear the most active and the most 
ingenious, has been as much as er avoided.’’ 

There are seventeen tales in ‘ The Parent’s 
Assistant,’ 7@.e., if ‘Old Poz’ and ‘ Eton 
Montem,’ being plays, can be so called. 
Preceding the latter is an ‘‘ Extract from 
the Courier, May, 1799,” giving an account 
of that year’s Montem, with the names of 
those who were prominent in it. 

There appears to have been an intimate 
connexion between ‘The Parent’s Assist- 
ant’ and ‘ Moral Tales,’ for at the end of 
‘Mademoiselle Panache,’ pt. i., in the 
former is an announcement that the second 
part is given in ‘ Moral Tales.’ 

The two books, however, are advertised 
separately in ‘Early Lessons,’ by Maria 
Edgeworth, vol. i., sixteenth edition, 1845: 
‘Moral Tales,’ in2 vols. ; ‘The Parents’ [sic] 
Assistant,’ in 3 vols. 





It is interesting to note that in the Preface 
above quoted the author writes regarding 
slang: ‘‘ The term is disgracefully natural- 
ized in our vocabulary.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





Notes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office.—Edward III. Vol. XV. A.D. 
1370-1374. (Stationery Office.) 


Few volumes of this series offer more varied and 
interesting matter than the one now before us. 
The period, it is true, shines not with any 
national glory, and, with but few exceptions, ifs 
greater characters put in no appearance here 3; 
but the English life of the time—naturally on its 
more violent or anxious side—depicts itself in 
these papers with considerable vividness and in 
entertaining detail. 

A large number of the documents are pardons 
for homicide in self-defence. Other pardons may 
strike the reader as somewhat rashly conferred. 
Thus in June, 1373, William Wokking, member 
of a gang of horse-thieves, whose operations are 
shown to have been pretty extensive and suc- 
cessful, received pardon after having “in a full 
field of Smethefeld, London,” vanquished in 
duel three of the accomplices whom he had 
‘* appealed,” and been wounded by a fourth. 
A more dangerous character met with equal 
clemency: one John de Thorlay of Barton, who 
on the Monday before St. Barnabas, 1373, as- 
sembled a number of men to lie in wait in his 
house to kill, with swords, staves, axes, and 
knives, William Brian of Barton and Robert de 
Legburn. Accordingly, when these two arrived, 
there ensued a desperate fight, in which Alice, 
wife of John de Thorlay, busied herself with 
handing weapons, and Robert was so_ badly 
wounded that he died ‘‘ confessed ”’ the following 
Monday; while a certain Thomas Tyddeman, 
coming up with the constable ‘‘to pacify the 
debate,” was knocked on the head by William, 
John de Thorlay’s son, and then dispatched by 
John himself, dying ‘‘ unconfessed’”’ there and 
then—for all which murderous behaviour John 
de Thorlay, at the intercession of John of Gaunt, 
nevertheless obtained the King’s pardon. A 
clever rogue evidently was Hugh Spryngafeld, 
porter of the castle of Mourhende, whose sly 
depredations are recounted at length, and include 
having taken by extortion thirty peacock’s 
feathers, and having ‘‘ met a stranger, name un- 
known, passing along Watlyngstrete in the said 
forest [Whittlewood], and by colour of his office 
imprisoned him in ‘ Le Mourhende’ in the same 
year until he made fine with him at his will.” 
Adam de Beleby and Henry de Ireton were 
fighting once ‘‘in a chance medley” at Ash- 
bourne ‘‘ in the Peek,” when Henry, Adam’s son, 
came up and struck Henry de Ireton with a 
knife called a ‘‘ baselard,”’ and killed him ; where- 


upon father and son fled to the church of St. 
Oswald in Ashbourne, and abjured the realm— 
for which two offences, the manslaughter and the 
abjuration, we have here their pardon. Two 
other pardons we may me ntion are that of Menry 
Fuller of Fobbyng, ‘ 


‘shipman,” for the slaying of 
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a man ‘‘ while tormented with a grievous mad- 
ness’”’?; and that of Margery le Chaumberlein, 
who was convicted at Hereford of the stealing of 
six oxen, and condemned to be hanged—which 
sentence was executed upon her, and she was 
“let down as dead.’ She, however, afterwards 
miraculously revived. 

Of several matters connected with the French 
war we may notice the ordinance—‘ on informa- 
tion that the island of Porteland, co. Dorset, is 
so depopulated by the late pestilence and other 
causes that the men remaining therein will not 
suffice to defend it ’’—forbidding any men to 
leave it, or corn or victuals to be taken from it ; 
and the commission to the magnates of Sussex 
and of Kent to guard all ports and seashores, 
array defensible men, and make beacons—*“‘ on 
information that galleys and other warships are 
hastening in no small number to England from 
distant parts.” 

In January, 1371, Coteshale, the Mayor of 
Oxford, was bidden to survey the walls and towers 
of Oxford, which were said to be undermined, 
eracked, and threatening to fall, as well as the 
town-ditch, which was blocked with filth, and to 
compel residents living and trading in the town 
to contribute towards the repairs. About the 
same time the walls of Bath had attention called 
to them—having been, it was alleged, broken and 
weakened by evildoers, who took away the stones. 
Another commission which illustrates the ameni- 
ties of medieval life is that to Peter de Veel, 
Constable of the Castle of Gloucester, to compel 
the authorities of the town to cleanse and keep 
clean a tract called ‘‘ Barelond,’ hard by the 
entrance to the Castle, upon which people were 
wont to throw out refuse, which caused an 
intolerable and dangerous stench, affecting not 
only the men in the Castle, but also passers-by, 
and such as might be to the great harm and peril 
“also of the King and his household if perchance 
he should make stay there.” This last considera- 
tion seems not to have carried so much weight as 
might have been supposed with the municipal 
authorities of Gloucester, for whereas they were 
commanded (in November) to get things straight 
by the Purification next, they had done nothing 
in the matter at the end of May, and another 
commission to Peter de Veel had to be issued 
empowering him anew to compel them. Other 
commissions of a quasi-sanitary force are that to 
the Sheriff of Kent to mend the high road of 
Greenwich—‘‘ as the King has learned that it 
has now become so deep that great peril arises 
for passengers, and the town is likely to be 
flooded’”’; and that for inquisition to be made 
“touching the water of Idel,’ which was so 
obstructed by weeds and other matters for lack 
of its bed being cleaned that it was overflowing 
the meadows and crops. 

The religious life of the day is illustrated 
chiefly by ordinances concerning property, but 
there are also one or two documents of different 
and more abiding interest. Thus, under date 
24 Feb., 1371, we find a “ Protection for John 
Ingram of Wroxston, sometime monk of the 
monastery of Medmenham, of the Cistercian dio- 
cese [sic], who, withdrawing from the society of 
men and choosing to live a solitary life in a 
cavern or hidden place called ‘Swannesnest ’ by 
the Tower of London, where he waits upon the 
Most High in quietness, has been disturbed by 
the ordinary.” Perhaps some reader could tell 





us more of this ‘‘Swannesnest.” In July of 
that same year a commission, worded with some 
little justifiable heat, was issued to the Arch- 
bishop of York, instructing him to take measures 


/to restrain one Adam de Lymbergh, Provost of 


the church of St. John, Beverley, from appro- 
priating to himself the common property of the 
church so thoroughly and shamelessly that the 
canons and clerks had not food enough to keep: 
them in working health. In July, 1374, William 
of Wykeham obtained the abolition of a right- 
of-way which went through the cathedral church 
and the cloister, and, being ‘‘ considered common 
and public by all the inhabitants of the city and 
suburb,” exposed the cathedral to thefts, damage, 
and the disturbance of the services, and the 
monks to various temptations—affording ‘‘ matter 
for dissoluteness, loitering, grave scandal, vain 
thoughts, and empty delights by the thoughtless: 
aspects and gossipings of secular and disreputable: 
persons of either sex using the passage.” 

A few documents of miscellaneous interest are 
a licence to export wine to Prussia provided an 
equivalent quantity of wheat and rye be brought 
back to England; another licence to solve the 
difficulties of one Thomas Bubb, who had brought 
rye “from the parts of Pouys,’’ but could not 
sell it at cost price in England, and sought leave 
to get rid of it in Norway; and a licence granted 
to a ‘‘ bower ”’ of York to send four yeomen and 
two grooms of his craft to Prussia to stay there for 
four years, and fashion there bows which were 
from time to time to be forwarded to York. 
In September, 1373, was granted—‘‘ for the 
affection which the King bears towards Mary de 
Sancto Paulo, Countess of Pembroke ’’—licence 
for Master James de Danmark, one of the scholars 
of her hall in the University of Cambridge, to 
stay and study in the University; and in July, 
1374, the King’s protection was extended to his 
kinswoman Maud, Countess of Oxford—he being 
given to understand that “ certain persons, going 
about to disturb the peace of the realm, purpose 
to ravish and carry off the countess against her 
will, and have conspired together to do this.” 

It is tempting to point to further matters—we 
confess to finding these Calendars a mine of 
endless interest and pleasure — but the above 
scanty notes must suffice. 





Tombstones and Monuments in Ceylon. (Colomboy,. 
Government Record Office, 5 rs.) 


Tims folio volume contains a list of inscriptions 
of historical or local interest on tombstones and 
monuments in Ceylon, with an obituary of persons 
not thus commemorated—the latter an addition 
well worth while. It forms a valuable record, 
and we owe it to our esteemed contributor Mr. J. 
Penry Lewis. The idea was suggested by the 
publication, a few years ago, of similar lists for 
Madras by Mr. J. J. Cotton, and for Bengal by 
the late Mr. C. R. Wilson. 

Mr. Lewis tells us in his Introduction that the 
Dutch inscriptions have for the most part been 
published by Mr. Leopold Ludovici in ‘ Lapi- 
darium Zeylanicum,’ but the English inscriptions, 
with the exception of a few published from time 
to time in Ceylon newspapers and periodicals, 
and a number of ‘ Trincomalee Inscriptions to 
1871,’ privately printed by the late Mr. R. 
Massie, have been hitherto unrecorded. The 
Portuguese inscriptions, which would have been 
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invaluable to the historian, have unfortunately 
for the most part disappeared. 

““We are told,” says Mr. Penry Lewis, “by 
Saar, a German soldier in the Dutch Com- 
pany’s service, that the Dutch sailors broke 
up the tombstones in the churches and in a 
monastery outside the Fort of Jaffna, and used 
the pieces to load their mortars with, and that 
these missiles were daily thrown into the town 
along with the grenades, and proved most destruc- 
tive, so that the Portuguese were destroyed by 
the tombs of their progenitors and relatives 
which they had piously erected to their memory. 
Within the last quarter of a century, if the 
statements in the Jornal des Colonias of Septem- 
ber 27, 1886, be correct, the tombstones of the 
first Portuguese Primate, who died in 1536, and 
of the Sinhalese King of Cotta, Don Jofio Perera 
Pandar Dharmapala, who died in 1607, a convert 
to Christianity, suffered similar destruction at 
the hands, not of enemies, but of friends, and 
were broken up, not for munitions of war, but 
for incorporation in the foundations of the 
largest and most stately church in the island. 
The tomb of Don Joao, which had a Portuguese 
inscription, was in the Dutch Church which 
occupied the site of the Gordon Gardens, and 
was removed to Wolvendaal in 1813.”’ 

The result of these depredations is that there 
are now in existence only some sixteen stones 
bearing Portuguese inscriptions. Among those 
which have disappeared is that of one of the 
greatest Portuguese generals and administrators, 
Philip de Oliveyra, who commanded, not only 
among his own countrymen, but among the 
Tamils, affection as well as respect. He was 
buried in the chapel within the Fort at Jaffna, 
which had been dedicated at his instance to 
“Our Lady of Miracles.”” The tombstone was 
probably destroyed when the Dutch repaired the 
Fort and built a new church, not on the site of 
the Portuguese chapel, but on the opposite side of 
the Fort, in 1707. ‘The memorial at Mannar 
of the wife of a ‘ Captain of Mannar’ of the time 
of the Armada was more fortunate. It escaped 
the Dutch gunners, to serve English officials as 
a pig-trough and a horse-trough, but now it has 
found a permanent pedestal in the church within 
the fort which Don Jo&io de Mello commanded, 
and probably within a few yards of the spot 
where his wife, Donna Maria Lacerda, died.”’ 

The oldest Portuguese inscription is that 
engraved on a rock near the Breakwater, which 
to Mr. Lewis seems to indicate that some adven- 
turers or captives of that race must have touched 
at Colombo in 1501, ‘‘ though the visit is nowhere 
else recorded, and the accepted date for the 
first landing of the Portuguese in Ceylon has 
hitherto been 1505.” 

Although the Dutch memorials have escaped 
wholesale destruction, many have disappeared. 
At Trincomalee there was to be seen in 1791 the 
tomb of Jan Willem Schorer, ‘“‘a member of a 
noble Dutch family, still to the fore in Holland, 
and also that of his wife, a Van Citters, but now 
search is made in vain for them.” The toinb- 
stones of five or six eminent persons which were 
in 1813 removed from the Fort Dutch Church to 
Wolvendaal are also lost, as is that of General 
Hulft, who commanded the Dutch forces at the 
siege of Colombo in 1656. 

The oldest English inscription commemorates 
-a captain of the Navy, whose ship the Princess 





Mary called at Trincomalee in 1748, possibly for 
the purpose of his burial on shore. There are but 
five others of the eighteenth century; among 
them is a tall obelisk at Negombo to Lieut. 
Hetherington of the 52nd Regiment, who died on 
the day the British forces occupied that place, 
9 Feb., 1796. 

The most conspicuous monument in the 
Pettah burial-ground is the obelisk that com- 
memorates Major Petrie, the ofticer who captured 
Cochin in 1795, when in command of the 77th 
Regiment, and who also took part with that 
regiment in the capture of Colombo. 

The Church of St. Peter in the Fort, an historic 
landmark shortly to disappear, contains many 
memorials. Among those known to be buried 
within its walls are William Tolfrey, of the 
Civil Service; Archdeacon Twisleton, first 
Archdeacon of Colombo; Mr. Justice Henry 
Matthews ; and Capt. Dawson, whose monument 
dominates the Kadugannawa Pass. ‘There are 
many memorial tablets to lawyers, including 
Sir William Rough, who was “perhaps more dis- 
tinguished as a literary man than as a lawyer,” 
and numbered among his literary associates 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Landor; and John 
Frederick Stoddart, whose father’s sister married 
Hazlitt. Sir Hardinge Giffard, who died at sea, 
is also buried there, but has no monument. 
There also is the tomb of Admiral Charles Austen, 
Jane Austen’s brother. His body was sent off 
in H.M.S. Rattler to be taken to England for 
burial, but was buried at Trincomalee instead. 

The book has a good Index of Names, and, 
facing the title-page, a picture of the tomb at 
Kandy of Sir John D’Oyly, of whom a long 
obituary is given. 


The Pedigree Register: September. (G.Sherwoo', 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Pedigree Register, of which Mr. Sherwood is 

both editor and publisher, has now reached its 

thirtieth number, and over four hundred pedigrees 


have been published in its pages. The contents 
of the present part include the pedigree of Edward 
Wells, who was Vicar of Croscombe ; particulars 
relating to the Disney family, also of some 
Huguenot families; ‘ Descents from Mother to 
Daughter, Crowe tu Pendleton’; and ‘Some 
Nonconformist Ministers and Quakers in 1662-3,’ 
being a complete copy of a small bound volume 
now in the Record Office, ‘‘ State Papers Misc., 
Dom. and Foreign, No. 26,” formerly, it is 
thought, in Sir Joseph Williamson’s collection. 

A much-appreciated feature of the Register is 
‘ Parentalia,’ where ‘‘ record evidence ”’ is given 
of proofs of parentage. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CORRIGENDUM.—‘ Pedigrees of Knights’ (ante, 
p. 149).—The reference under Sir Thomas Stafford 
of Grafton should read Collectanea ‘T'opo- 
graphica et Geaealogica, viii. 271, 
** Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ vii. 505.” 

FRANCIS H. RELTON. 


and not 

















